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FREDERICK  AND  WILLIAM. 


«  How  many  heroes  thp.t  adorn  the  world, 
How  many  minds  intent  on  human  weal, 
Were  form'd  beneath  the  tender  fostering  hand 
Of  a  fond  mothei's  kind,  unwearied  care  ? 
Who  saw  the  opening  foliage  promise  well, 
And  with  solicitous  emotions  fraught, 
Nurs'd  the  young  plant  to  vigor  and  to  fame." 

Mrs.  Hamilton  was  the  widow  of  a  naval  offi- 
cer, who  died  in  the  defense  of  his  country,  a  few 
years  after  their  marriage,  leaving  her  the  sole 
guardian  of  their  two  dear  little  boys.  Loving 
them  with  all  a  mother's  tenderness,  she  deter- 
mined upon  retiring  into  the  country  to  live,  fully 
convinced  that  by  so  doing  she  was  giving  them 
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the  best  chance  of  getting  robust  constitutions  ; 
and  she  devoted  herself  entirely  to  their  instruc- 
tion, so  long  as  they  could  go  on  without  the  aid  of 
masters.  Truth  was  the  first  principle  ingrafted 
on  their  minds,  and  so  successfully  had  this  prin- 
ciple been  instilled,,  that  neither  of  them  was  e-yer 
known  to  tell  a  falsehood. 

Frederick  Hamilton  was  affectionate,  amiable, 
and  tractable,  and  although  but  seven  years  old, 
he  was  the  constant  companion  of  his  mother, 


who  was  never  so  happy  as  when,  his  litt-le  hand 
clasped  in  hers,  they  walked  round  and  round 
their  pretty  garden  ;  or  when,  intent  on  some 
kind  action,  they  went  into  the  cottages  of  their 
poor  neighbors.  William  was  but  a  year  younger 
than  his  brother,  but  he  was  by  no  means  so -obe- 
dient and  good  as  Frederick,  though  too  cor- 
rect a  child  to  be  guilty  of  telling  an  untruth. 

The  garden   of  Woodbine   Cottage  was  not 
large,  but   the   former   possessor  having   taken 
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great  pride  in  it,  it  was  arranged  with  every  care 
to  improve  its  beauty.  Mrs.  Hamilton  and  her 
boys  delighted  in  it,  and  were  anxious  that  it 
should  be  kept  as  neatly  as  it  always  had  been. 
At  one  end  of  it,  beneath  the  shade  of  some  fine 
large  trees,  they  had  a  beautiful  swing,  where  the 
boys  often  amused  themselves,  while  Mrs.  Ham- 
ilton would  sometimes  come  and  sit  near  them, 
on  a  bench  placed  under  the  trees,  and  read  some 
favorite  book.  But  there  was  one  part  of  this 
very  beautiful  garden  which  the  mother  of  these 
two  little  boys  would  gladly  have  dispensed 
with,  because  its  very  attraction  might,  she  feared, 
render  it  dangerous.  This  was  a  pond,  filled 
with  gold  and  silver  fish,  and  surrounded  by  flints, 
pieces  of  spar,  and  creeping  plants  ;  but  finding 
that  the  owner  of  the  house  was  not  disposed  to 
have  it  filled  up,  and  knowing  that  she  could  de- 
pend on  her  boys,  if  they  gave  a  promise  not  to 
go  close  to  it,  she  ceased  to  be  uneasy  about  it. 
She  told  Frederick  and  William  of  the  danger  of 
going  near  the  pond,  spoke  of  its  depth,  and  told 
them  that  flints  and  spars  were  too  slippery  for 
children  to  venture  to  stand  on.  Frederick  im- 
mediately promised  not  to  go  near  it ;  William 
heard  her  remarks,  but  said  nothing ;  for  knowing 
his  own  frolicsome  disposition,  he  thought  it  not 
unlikely  that  he  might  be  tempted  to  swim  a  boat, 
or  catch  a  fish,  and  he  would  not  make  a  promise 
unless  he  was  sure  he  could  keep  it ;  therefore 
he  was  silent,  and  his  mamma,  not  finding  him 
generally  so  attentive  as  Frederick,  took  no  no- 
tice of  it. 
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Weeks  passed  on,  and  the  little  brothers  were 
always  to  be  seen  in  their  garden,  and  their  mo- 
ther ceased  to  think  of  the  pond  ;  when  one  day,  as 
they  were  flying  their  kite  near  the  water,  William 
in  stooping  down  caught  sight  of  a  beautiful  gold 
fish:  he  called  to  his  brother  to  help  him  in  the 
chase  of  it,  but  Frederick  recollecting  his  promise, 
and  his  mother's  fears,  refused  to  go,  and  begged 
of  William  not  to  do  so,  but  to  go  on  playing. 
This  William  obstinately  refused  todo,and  taking 
up  a  large  stick  with  which  he  hoped  to  get  at  the 
fish,  he  ran  up  the  flints,  spars,  and  grass,  till  he 
M'as  hid  behind  a  hedge.  Frederick  went  into  the 
house,  and  took  up  a  book  to  avoid  talking,  lor 
he  scorned  to  be  a  tell-tale ;  but  scarce  had  he 
read  through  the  first  page,  when  his  mamma  was 
alarmed  by  screams,  and  cries  of  "help,"  "  help." 
Frederick  too  well  knew  the  cause,  and  directed 
his  mother  to  the  pond,  where  they  beheld  little 
William  struggling  in  fear  and  in  pain.  A  man 
was  called  to  his  assistance,  but  before  he  could 
get  to  him,  the  poor  little  willful  child  had  sunk 
exhausted  in  the  mud.  He  brought  him  out,  how- 
ever, and  he  was  then  put  into  a  warm  bath,  and 
then  into  a  warm  bed ;  and  when  he  became  con- 
scious of  any  thing,  he  cried  most  bitterly,  and 
complained  of  a  severe  pain  in  one  of  his  feet, 
which  was  red  and  swollen.  A  doctor  was  sent 
for,  who,  as  soon  as  he  saw  it,  said  it  was  the 
bite  of  a  venomous  snake  or  adder  ;  that  if  the  in- 
flammation was  not  instantly  stopped,  he  would 
lose  his  leg,  or  perhaps  his  life,  and  that  he  must 
be  kept  very  quite,  as  his  only  chance  of  recov- 
ery. 
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Long  and  severe  were  his  sufferings  ;  confined 
io  his  bed  for  some  weeks,  and  scarcely  allowed 
to  eat,  he  longed  for  the  pleasure  of  talking,  but 
that  also  was  denied  him  ;  for  to  prevent  fever  he 
xvas  obliged  to  be  kept  so  still  that  nobody  but 
his1  mamma  or  nurse  were  to  go  near  him  or 
gpea'k  to  hfirri.  Frederick  was  sometimes  permit- 
ted to  go  in  for  a  few  moments  ;  but  Mrs  Hamil- 
ton finding  that  the  sight  of  his  brother  in  the  en- 
joyment of  health,  liberty,  and  happiness,  only 
added  the  sorrows  of  remorse  to  the  pains  of 
Sickness,  was  obliged  to  forbid  it  entirely.  And 
poor  little  William  left  to  himself,  was  often 
heard  to  lament  bitterly  the  unlucky  moment  of 
self-gratification,  which  cost  him  so'  many  weeks 
Of  pain  and  misery  ;  and  to  make  determinations, 
that  if  ever  he  did  recover  again,  he  would  try  to 
imitate  his  brother's  goodness,  listen  to  the  ad- 
vice and  obey  the  commands  of  a  mother  who1 
doted  upon  him,  and  whose  constant  tenderness 
daring  his  long  illness,  made  him  more  than  ever 
feel  ashamed  of  having  been  an  undutiful  and 
disobedient  child. 


THE   ANGRY   CHILD. 


Little   Harriet  M was  between  four  and 

five  years  old ;  she  was  in  many  respects  a  very 
good  little  girl.  She  was  obedient,  very  affeo 
tionate  to  her  friends,  and  very  obliging  and  kind  ; 
but  she  had  a  very  violent  temper.  When  any 
thing  teased  or  provoked  her,  she  would  get  into 
a  perfect  transport  of  fury,  and  tear  and  strike 
whatever  was  in  her  way.  One  day,  as  her  mam- 
ma was  passing  the  nursery  door,  she  heard  a 
great  noise  within,  and  her  little  Harriet's  voice 
speaking  in  a  tone  that  made  her  sure  she  was 
bad ;  so  she  opened  the  door,  and  there  she  saw 
Harriet,  with  her  little  face  swelled  and  distorted 
with  rage,  her  curly  hair  all  turned  into  disorder, 
while  with  feet  and  hands  she  was  kicking  and 
striking  with  all  her  force  atone  of  the  servants, 
and  crying  out,  "I  don't  love  you,  Mary  ;  I  don't 
love  you,  I  hate  you."  She  stopped  when  she 
saw  her  mamma.  "What  is  the  meaning  of  all 
this?"  said  Mrs.  M.  to  the  servant.  "It  is  just 
this,  ma'am,"  said  the  servant,  "that  Miss  Har- 
riet was  playing  with  the  parrot,  and  teasing  it, 
and  soon  the  parrot  became  enraged,  and  as  Miss 
had  opened  the  door,  it  flew  upon  her  head  and 
began  to  bite  and  scratch  her.  Then  I  took  the 
1* 
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broom  and  drove  Poll  off;  but  as  I  happened  to 
hit  Miss  on  the  head  with  the  broom,  in  my  haste, 
she  became  quite  angry  at  me  too ;  and  so  she 
began  throwing  water  about  the  room,  out  of  her 
little  new  jug:  when  I  forbade  her,  she  threw 
the  water  that  was  in  the  jug  in  my  face,  and 
when  I  attempted  to  take  hold  of  her  to  carry  her 
to  you,  as  you  desired,  when  she  did  wrong,  she 
flew  at  me  and  struck  me  as  you  have  seen." 
Mrs.  M.  looked  very  grave,  and  lifting  the  sob- 
bing Harriet  in  her  arms,  carried  her  into  her 
own  room.  She  sat  down  with  her  on  her  lap, 
and  remained  quite  silent  till  the  angry  sobs  had 
almost  ceased.  She  then  placed  her  on  her 
knees,  and  in  a  very  solemn  voice  told  her  to  re- 
peat after  her  the  following  words  :  "Oh,  my 
heavenly  Father,  look  down  in  mercy,  with  par- 
doning mercy,  on  my  poor  little  silly  wicked 
heart,  at  this  moment  throbbing  with  such  dread- 
ful bad  feelings  as  only  the  spirit  of  all  evil  could 
put  into  it ;  oh,  my  heavenly  Father,  drive  away 
this  bad  spirit,  help  me  with  thy  good  Spirit,  and 
pardon  the  evil  I  have  done  this  day,  for  Christ 
Jesus'  sake.  Amen." 

Harriet  trembled  exceedingly,  but  she  repeated 
the  words  after  her  mother,  and,  as  she  did  so,  in 
her  heart  she  wished  that  God  might  hear  them. 

Her  mamma  again  placed  her  upon  her  lap,  and 
asked  if  her  rage  was  away.  Harriet  answered 
in  a  soft  voice,  "Not  quite,  mamma,  but  it's  bet- 
ter." "Very  well,"  said  her  mother,  "until  it 
is  quite  away,  I  shall  tell  you  a  story  that  I  was 
told  when  I  was  young,  and  I  hope  it  will  make 
as  deep  an  impression  on  your  mind,  my  poor 
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child,  as  it  did  on  mine,  and  tend  as  effectually 
-to  make  you  try  yourself 'to  check  your  bad  and 
furious  temper. 

"Lord    and   Lady were  very  great   and 

rich  people.  They  had  only  one  child,  and  it 
was  a  daughter.  They  were  very,  very  fond  of 
this  child,  and  she  was  in  truth  a  very  fine  little 
creature,  very  lively  and  rnerry  and  affectionate^ 
and  exceedingly  beautiful ;  but  like  you,  Har- 
riet, she  had  a  bad,  bad  temper;  like  you,  she 
got  into  transports  of  rage,  when  any  tiling  vexed 
her,  and  like  you,  would  turn  at,  or  strike,  who- 
ever provoked  her ;  like  you,  after  every  fit  of 
rage,  she  was  grieved  and  ashamed  of  herself 
and  resolved  never  to  be  so  bad  again  ;  but  the 
next  temptation  all  that  was  forgotten,  and  she 
was  as  angry  as  ever. 

"When  she  was  just  your  age,  her  mamma 
had  a  little  son — a  sweet,  sweet  little  tender 
baby.  Her  papa  and  mamma  were  glad,  glad — 
and  little  Eveline  would  have  been  glad  too  ;  but, 
the  servants  very  foolishly  and  wickedly  teased 
and  irritated  her,  by  telling  her,  that  papa  and 
mamma  would  not  care  for  her  now  ;  all  their 
love  and  pleasure  would  be  this  little  brother,  and 
they  never  would  mind  her;  poor  Eveline  burst 
into  a  passion  of  tears  $  and  cried  bitterly.  'You 
are  a  wicked  woman  to  say  so  ;  mamma  will  al- 
ways love  me,  I  know  she  will,  and  I'll  go  this 
very  moment  and  ask  herj  I  will ;'  and  she  darted 
out  of  the  nursery,  and  flew  to  her  mamma's 
room,  the  servant  in  the  nursery  calling  after  her, 
'Come,  come,  miss,  you  needn't  go  to  your  mam- 
ma's room,  she  wont  see  you  now.'  Eveline 
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burst  open  the  door  of  her  mamma's  room,  but 
was  instantly  caught  hold  of  by  a  stranger  wo- 
man she  had  never  seen  before.  'My  dear,'  said 
this  person,  'you  cannot  be  allowed  to  see  your 
mamma  just  now  ;'  she  would  have  said  more  ; 
she  would  have  told  Eveline  that  the  reason  she 
could  not  see  her  mamma  then,  was  because  her 
mamma  was  very  sick,  and  must  not  be  disturb- 
ed ;  but  Eveline  was  too  angry  to  listen  ;  she 
screamed  and  kicked  at  the  woman,  who,  finding 
her  so  unreasonable,  lifted  her  by  force  out  of  the 
room,  and  carrying  her  into  the  nursery,  put  her 
down,  and  said  to  the  servant  there,  as  she  was 
going  away,  'that  she  must  prevent  miss  coming 
to  her  mother's  room.'  Eveline  heard  this,  and 
it  added  to  her  rage ;  and  then  this  wicked  ser- 
vant burst  out  a  laughing,  and  said,  'I  told  you 
that,  miss  ;  you  see  mamma  doesn't  love  you 
now  !"  The  poor  child  became  mad  with  fury 
• — she  darted  at  the  cradle  where  lay  the  poor  lit- 
tle innocent  new-born  baby.  The  maid,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  watch  over  it,  was  lying  asleep 
upon  her  chair ;  and  oh,  Harriet,  Harriet !  as  you 
did  to  Mary  just  now,  she  struck  it  with  all  her 
force — struck  it  on  the  little  tender  head — it  gave 
one  feeble  struggling  cry,  and  breathed  no  more." 
"Why,  mamma,  mamma,"  cried  Harriet, burst- 
ing into  tears,  "why  did  it  breath  no  more  ?" 
"It  was  dead — killed  by  its  own  sister." 
"Oh  mamma,  mamma,  what  a  dreadful,  what 
a  wicked  little  girl ;  oh  mamma,  I  am  not  so 
wicked  as  her ;  I  never  killed  a  little  baby,"  sob- 
bed Harriet,  as  she  hid  her  face  in  her  mother's 
bosom,  and  clung  to  her  neck. 
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"My  dear  child,"  said  Mrs.  M.  solemnly, 
"how  dare  you  say  you  are  not  so  wicked  as 
Eveline  ? — you  are  more  wicked  ;  and  but  for 
the  goodness  of  God  to  you,  might  have  been  at 
this  moment  as  miserable.  Were  you  not  in  as 
great  a  rage  when  I  came  to  the  nursery  as  she 
was  ?  were  you  not  striking  Mary  with  all  your 
force,  not  one  blow,  but  repeated  blows  ?  and  had 
Mary  been,  like  the  object  of  Eveline's  rage,  a 
little  baby,  you  would  have  killed  her.  It  was 
only  because  she  was  bigger  and  stronger  than 
yourself  that  you  did  not  actually  do  so  ;  and  only 
think  for  a  moment  on  the  difference  between 
the  provocation  poor  Eveline  received,  and  that 
which  you  supposed  Mary  gave  you :  indeed 
Mary  gave  you  none — you  were  wrong,  and  she 
was  right ;  whereas,  no  one  can  wonder  Eveline 
was  made  angry  by  her  wicked  maid.  Yet  you 
may  observe,  that  had  she  not  got  into  such  un- 
governable rage  as  not  to  listen  when  she  was 
spoken  to  by  the  person  she  saw  in  her  mamma's 
room,  she  would  then  have  heard,  that  it  was 
from  no  change  in  her  mamma's  love  that  she 
had  not  seen  her  for  several  days,  but  because  she 
was  confined  to  her  bed." 

"  And  mamma,  what  did  Eveline's  poor  mam- 
ma say  to  her  for  killing  the  baby  ?" 

"Eveline  never  again  saw  her  dear  and  beau- 
tiful young  mamma ;  she  died  that  night  of  grief 
and  horror  on  hearing  that  her  sweet  and  lovely 
infant  was  murdered — and  by  whom." 

"  Oh  dear,  Oh  dear,  mamma, — was  Eveline 
sorry?" 

"My  love  how  can  you  ask  such  a  question  ?" 
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"But,  mamma,  I  mean  how  sorry  was  she  ? 
what  way  was  she  sorry  enough  ?" 

"Indeed,  Harriet,  it  is  not  easy  to  know  or  to 
tell  how  she  could  be  sorry  enough.  All  I  know 
is,  that  she  lived  to  be  a  big  lady — she  lived  to  be 
herself  a  mother — and  in  her  whole  life  no  one 
ever  saw  her  smile. " 

"And,  mamma,  was  it  a  quite  true  story? — it 
is  so  dreadful,  mamma." 

"  Yes,  my  child,  it  is  a  quite  true  story ;  that 
unfortunate  child  was  the  great-grandmother  of 
the  present  Earl  of  E -1." 

"My  dearest  mamma,"  said  Harriet,  once 
more  bursting  into  tears,  "let  me  go  upon  my 
knees  again>  and  pray  to  God  to  take  away  my 
bad  temper,  lest  I  too  become  so  miserable." 

"Yes,  my  love,  pray  to  Him  for  that,  and  He 
will  hear  and  bless  you  ;  but  also  thank  him  for 
preserving  you  hitherto  from  the  endless  and  in- 
calculable wretchedness  so  often  produced  by 
one  fit  of  sinful  rage." 


ROBERT  AND  CHARLES. 


Robert  and  Charles  both  lost  their  parents 
when  they  were  very  young,  and  were  kindly  edj 
ucafed  by  an  old  gentleman  named  Wilson. 

Charles  had  always  shown  himself  a  good  boy,' 
but  Robert  was  of  a  selfish,-  deceitful  disposition^ 
and  exceedingly  jealous  of  Mr.  Wilson's  fondness- 
for  Charles.  He  used  many  artifices  in  order  to 
lessen  him  in  their  patron's  favorable  opinion,  but 
without  success. 

Mr.-  Wilson  one  day  missed  a  silver  snuff-box,' 
which  he  particularly  valued  ;  he  searched  every 
place  in  which  he'  thought  it  could  be  laid,  but  to 
no  purpose. 

Robert  and  Charles  had  been  in  (he  habit  of 
amusing  themselves  with  it,  and  Mr.  Wilson  made 
many  inquiries  of  them,  as  to  where  they  had  last 
seen  it.  Robert  declared  he  should  not  be  satis- 
fied inless  his  drawer  of  keepsakes  was  examin- 
ed,- the  key  of  which  he  kept  in  his  pocket. 

Mr.  Wilson  told  him,  that  if  the  box  was  there, 
he  must  be  aware  of  it,  and  he  did  not  suspect  him 
of  intending  to  conceal  it.  Robert,  however,  still 
entreated  that  his  drawer  might  be  examined,  and 
his  request  was  complied  with  ;  but  the  box  was 
not  to  be  found.  After  this,  Mr.  Wilson  said  it 
would  be  unfair  not  to  search  Charles's  also  j 
who,  knowing  he  had  not  touched  the  lost  treas- 
ure, willingly  fetched  his  key.  The  drawer  tfas 
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opened  and  inspected,  and  Mr.  Wilson  was  on  the 
point  of  saying  he  had  not  met  with  it,  when  he 
felt  something  hard  in  a  small  bag,  and  on  un- 
drawing it,  he  beheld  the  silver  snuff-box. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  completely  astonished;  poor 
Charles  colored  deeply,  not  from  feeling  guilty, 
but  because  he  was  suspected  of  being  so.  Mr. 
Wilson  severely  reproached  him,  believing  he 
must  have  intended  to  keep  it,  or  he  would  have 
returned  it  when  inquired  lor.  But  the  truth  was, 
Robert  had  found  Charles's  key,  left  by  accident 
in  his  coat-pocket,  with  which  he  opened  the 
drawer,  put  the  box  into  the  bag,  and  replaced  the 
key  where  he  had  found  it. 

Their  patron  could  not  think  of  retaining  under 
his  roof  so  unprincipled  a  boy  as  he  imagined 
Charles  to  be,  and  so  bad  an  example  for  Robert ; 
he  therefore  sent  him  to  a  different  school,  in- 
forming him,  that  his  kindness  towards  him 
would  depend  on  his  future  conduct. 

Charles  quitted  Mr.  Wilson's  dwelling  with  a 
sorrowful  heart.  He  had  a  dismal  journey  to 
school,  where  the  news  of  his  disgrace  had  travel- 
ed before  him,  which  made  him  very  unhappy,  as 
his  school-fellows,  regard'ng  him  as  a  dishonest 
lad,  locked  up  their  boxes  and  desks,  and  avoided 
having  much  communication  with  him. 

His  master  often  gave  him  good  advice  ;  but,  as 
he  was  innocent,  it  grieved  him  to  hear  the  voice 
of  reproof.  As  no  admonitions  could  induce  him 
to  confess  that  he  had  taken  the  box,  his  master 
lamented  to  see  him,  as  he  thought,  so  resolute  in 
an  untruth,  and  treated  him  with  much  coolness. 

Charles  was  much  distressed  by  the  conduct  of 
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his  master  and  school-fellows  ;  but  knowing,  that 
with  the  character  they  had  received,  it  was  only 
what  he  must  expect,  he  quietly  bore  his  troubles, 
striving  to  divert  his  attention  by  close  application 
to  his  learning,  in  which  he  made  such  progress- 
that  he  was  soon  the  first  boy  in  his  class. 

One  day,  as  his  master  was  sitting  in  his  parlor, 
he  heard  the  bo^'s  in  the  school-room,  which  was 
the  adjoining  apartment,  speaking  particularly 
loud  ;  one  of  them  said,  "there  he  is,  yonder, — 
he  has  found  something,  and  1  suppose  he  is  going 
to  lock  it  up,  and  take  it  away  with  him." 

"  Let  us  go  and  see,"  cried  another. 

"  No,  no,"  said  an  elder  boy,  "  stay  quietly 
here,  and  we  shall  find  it  out ;  we'll  watch  him 
into  the  house,  and  catch  him  before  he  gets  to 
his  box." 

The  master  looked  out  at  the  window,  and  saw 
Charles  at  a  distance  down  the  garden,  busily  em- 
ployed in  rubbing  something  on  his  coat-sleeve. 
One  of  his  school-fellows  passing  him  just  at  that 
moment,  he  slipped  it  into  his  pocket;  but,  when 
the  lad  was  gone  out  of  sight,  it  was  again  sub- 
mitted to  the  same  rubbing  operation.  At  length, 
after  taking  much  pains,  he  replaced  it  his  waist- 
coat pocket,  and  set  off  at  full  speed  into  the 
house.  The  boys,  who  had  watched  him  the 
whole  time,  when  they  saw  him  reach  the  hall- 
door,  ran  from  the  window  to  meet  him  on  the 
stair-case,  in  order  to  prevent  his  going  into  his 
bed-room.  The  master  also  moved  to  the  parlor 
door,  and,  as  he  opened  it,  heard  Charles  calling, 
"  Master  !  Master  !"  while  he  came  up  the  stairs  ; 
but  the  boys  were  making  too  great  a  bustle  to 
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hear  these  words,  and,  when  he  reached  the  land- 
ing, they  seized  him  roughly  by  the  collar,  tell- 
ing him  he  was  a  great  thief,  and  should  be  se- 
verely punished. 

The  master  now  came  forward  and  desired 
that  not  one  of  the  boys  would  speak  under  pain 
of  his  displeasure, — ordered  them  to  release 
Charles  ; — and  then  inquired  the  reason  of  his 
calling  to  him  as  he  ascended  the  stairs. 

"Because  I  had  found  something,  sir,  which  I 
thought  would  please  you." — He  then  produced 
a  gold  coin,  which  his  master  knew  directly  to  be 
one  he  had  missed  the  year  before,  and,  after 
much  search,  had  given  up  as  entirely  lost ;  and, 
as  Charles  had  only  been  at  the  school  about  five 
months,  he  was  certain  he  had  not  taken  it,  but 
concluded  one  of  his  little  children  had  carried 
it  away  as  a  plaything,  and  dropped  it  on  the  spot 
where  Charles  discovered  it. 

His  school-fellows  were  astonished  to  see  him 
so  honestly  return  the  coin ;  and  their  master 
having  heard  him  call  before  they  attempted  to 
speak  to  him,  convinced  them  it  was  not  fright 
which  induced  him  to  confess.  His  master  in- 
Quired  what  was  his  reason  for  hiding  the  coin 
while  the  boy  passed  him  ?  Charles  replied, 
that  he  was  fearful  he  should  tell  before  he  had 
finished  polishing  it,  and  then  he  should  have 
lost  the  pleasure  of  presenting  it  in  perfection. 

The  master,  shortly  after  this  event,  wrote  Mr. 
Wilson  an  account  of  Charles's  conduct  during 
the  time  he  had  been  at  school,  saying,  that  he 
could  scarcely  credit  his  being  really  guilty  of 
taking  the  snuff-box. 
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A  fortnight  passed  and  no  answer  was  return- 
ed ;  Charles  still  silently  bore  the  trial. 

One  morning,  during  school-time,  a  carriage 
drove  to  the  door,  and  the  master  was  immedi- 
ately called  out.  He  soon  returned  and  inform- 
ed Charles,  sufficiently  loud  for  all  the  boys  to 
hear  him,  that  Robert  had  been  thrown  from  a 
horse  and  extremely  injured,  and  that  his  alarm 
at  his  past  wicked  conduct  had  induced  him  to 
confess  that  he  put  the  box  into  Charles's  draw- 
er, in  order  to  bring  disgrace  upon  him  :  he  ad- 
ded, that  Charles  must  set  off  directly  for  Mr. 
Wilson's,  as  it  was  uncertain  whether  Robert 
M'ould  recover,  and  he  wished  to  receive  his  par- 
don as  soon  as  possible. 

Charles  was  much  affected  by  this  account ; 
he  burst  into  tears,  and  was  unable  to  make  any 
reply.  His  school-fellows  looked  at  each  other 
in  surprise  ;  they  had  treated  him  with  much 
harshness,  and  were  now  greatly  ashamed. — 
Charles,  however,  by  the  kind  leave  he  took  of 
them,  showed  that  he  did  not  feel  any  resent- 
ment. He  thanked  his  master  for  his  goodness 
to  him ;  said  he  wished  to  return  to  his  school, 
and,  after  shaking  hands  all  round,  stepped  into 
the  carriage,  and  reached  Mr.  Wilson's  house  in 
the  course  of  a  few  hours. 

His  patron  received  him  with  the  utmost  kind- 
ness,— with  tears  of  pleasure  for  the  discovery  of 
the  truth,  and  tears  of  regret  for  his  past  trou- 
bles. 

Though  Robert  was  very  ill,  he  intreated  that 
he  might  see  Charles  without  delay,  and  a  most 
allecting  meeting  it  proved ;  Robert  thought  he 
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could  not  sufficiently  express  his  grief  for  his 
wicked  conduct ;  and  Charles  feared  he  should 
wot  appear  so  kind  and  forgiving  as  he  really  felt. 
He  watched  Robert  with  anxious  attention  for 
some  wee,ks,  and  was  happy  to  perceive  consid- 
verable  signs  of  amendment. 

In  the  course  of  several  months,  Robert  en- 
tirely jeqov.ere.cl,  and  Mr.  Wilson  proposed  their 
returning  to  tiieir  studies.  Charles  knew  that 
Robert  was  acquainted  with  some  bad  boys  at 
the  school  where  he  had  hitherto  been  placed, 
and,  therefore  intreated  Mr.  Wilson  to  permit 
them  to  try  the  one  he  had  himself  recently 
quitted.  Robert  was  willing  to  go,  and  Mr. 
Wilson  gave  his  consent. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  school,  Charles  took 
an  early  opportunity  of  requesting  the  boys  to 
behave  as  though  they  had  never  heard  of  the 
snuff-box,  as  it  would  much  distress  him  if  Ro- 
bert was  unkindly  treated  on  that  account.  The 
boys  promised  to  attend  to  his  wishes,  and  in- 
treated  his  pardon  for  their  past  conduct,  which 
he  readily  granted. 

Robert  was  kindly  received  for  Charles's  sake, 
to  whom  he  grew  more  attached,  while  he  studied 
to  imitate  his  good  example. 

They  both  grew  up  well-informed  and  useful 
men,  and  Robert  never  failed  to  express  his  grat- 
itude to  his  friend.  Mr.  Wilson  lived  to  be  an 
old  man,  and  was  happy  to  think  his  adopted 
children  had  proved  such  amiable  characters. 

They  kept  up  an  acquaintance  with  several  of 
their  school-fellows,  and  always  ranked  their  wor- 
thy master  among  their  most  particular  friends. 


